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naturally remained where it was. But a certain amount of
readjustment has from time to time taken place. Birmingham,
several miles distant from the coalfield, engaged in the manufacture
of hardware, producing a great variety of articles for all of which
there was a widespread demand, but none of which was of great
bulk in proportion to its value. On the other hand, Wolverhamp-
ton, Dudley, and other towns actually on the coalfield had blast
furnaces and manufactured heavy goods until competition, either
from abroad or from towns more favourably situated near the coast,
led to their decline as iron smelting and steel-producing centres,
and forced them to concentrate on industries requiring relatively
small amounts of raw material. Within recent years further changes
have taken place. The iron and steel industry has become still
less important, while the manufacture of jewellery, small arms,
glass, nails, cast hollow-ware, and other articles in and around
Birmingham, of chains at Dudley and Cradley, of needles at Red-
ditch, and of saddlery at Waisali, have all declined. Instead of
these, new industries have grown up connected with the manu-
facture of motor-cars, cycles, electrical apparatus, artificial silk,
food, and drink. In and around Birmingham, engineering, partly
constructional and partly connected with the motor and cycle
industries, is now more important than the manufacture of hard-
ware ; and if the non-ferrous trades, including brassfoundry, have
more than held their own, it is largely because they have become
complementary to the local engineering industries. The saddlery
of Walsall has given place to motor furnishings and light leather
goods. Instead of needles, Redditch makes springs for motors and
hosiery hooks. Dudley and Wolverhampton have turned to the
manufacture of artificial silk and ready-made clothing.1
Several other industries which obtain their fuel partly from the
South Staffordshire coalfield, and partly from the much less im-
portant coalfields of Shropshire, may be mentioned here, although,
strictly speaking, they do not belong to the Black Country.
Droitwich is the centre of a large glass-making industry. It is
not far from coal, and receives salt from the Keuper marls upon
which it stands, while the fireclay, which is found in the valley of
the Lye, near Stourbridge, is of great value for moulding tlie pots
1 The Industrial Dev&lopmmt of Birmingham and the Black Country, by
G. C. Allen. (George Allen & Unwin.)